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of most of the contributors makes their special contributions of 
great value and it is to these the reader will turn after having 
glanced through the volume as a whole. 



REVIEWS. 

The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
during, the First Century of its Histoty. By Herman V. Ambs, 
Ph. D. Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the year 1896, Vol. II. Pp. 442. Washington, D. C. : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1897. 

This is the essay which won the prize awarded by the American 
Historical Association "for the best monograph, based on original 
investigation in history submitted to the council in the course of 
the year 1896." It is a most laborious and painstaking piece of 
work and will be very valuable for reference. The book is provided 
with an analytical table of contents, a bibliography, an index 
and a most noteworthy appendix: "A Calendar of all Amendments 
Proposed to the Constitution of the United States from the Date of 
Its Ratification to March 4, 1889." This list of nearly 1750 distinct 
propositions is carefully annotated , so that at a glance one may learn 
the legislative history of each proposition. A mere enumeration of 
these amendments fills over one hundred octavo pages, and when 
we consider that only fifteen of all this great number received suffi- 
cient popular favor to become part of the constitution we realize how 
difficult successful amendment is and what a long record of unsuc- 
cessful effort is here told. It might seem that the labor of the 
learned author was wasted in describing these failures, but this is 
hardly a fair way to estimate the value of the book. It throws 
valuable side lights on the political movements in our country's 
history and is most clear in pointing out how wise the founders 
were in embodying only general principles into the constitution, 
how much has been accomplished by interpretation and convention 
and how the parts of the constitution which admit of no such devel- 
opment are the ones which suffer most by the rigidity of our system 
of amendment. The book is not one for continuous reading, so 
much as for the study of special phases of constitutional history. In 
this respect the record of certain amendments which failed, is as 
instructive as that of those which succeeded. Considerable knowl- 
edge of history is presumed to be possessed by the reader, and the 
narrative can be understood only by one who has a general acquaint- 
ance with the political conditions of the times. The construction 
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of sentences is sometimes awkward. The split infinitive is used 
occasionally. 

The work is divided into six chapters, of which the most inter- 
esting to the general reader are the first and the last. We begin 
with a general survey of the attempts to secure amendments, under 
which head we find a brief discussion of the proceedings of the Fed- 
eral Convention with reference to amendments and a division of the 
history of amendments into four periods. The first of these ends in 
1803 and is noteworthy for the passage of the so-called Bill of 
Rights and of the eleventh and twelfth amendments correcting de- 
fects which appeared in the working of the constitution. In the 
second period, ending with i860, nearly 400 amendments were 
introduced but none were adopted. The third period, that of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, saw the passage of the last three 
amendments, while the last period has been as productive of plans 
and as fruitless in results as was the ante-bellum one. 

The second chapter discusses the proposed amendments affecting 
the form of the legislative department of the government This 
is followed by a discussion of the amendments affecting the execu- 
tive department, which have been many, and those affecting the 
judiciary, which have been few. Over one-third of the whole work 
is next devoted to the proposed amendments affecting the powers of 
government, and the book closes with a valuable summary of the pro- 
cedure as to constitutional amendments. The questions here dis- 
cussed are of a lively interest and we find full statement of such 
points as to the necessity for the signature to a constitutional amend- 
ment of the president or governor of a ratifying state, as to the 
reconsideration of its action by such state, and as to what constitutes 
the requisite two-thirds of congress and three-fourths of the states. 

In general the book shows extreme accuracy and but few incorrect 
statements have been noted. At least two cases, one in Maryland 
and one in New York, can be added to the one adduced on page 
41, of representatives in congress residing outside of the districts 
from which they are elected. The generalization on page 65, that 
the term of United States senators is the longest of any elective 
officers in the country save judges, is too sweeping. In Maryland 
all clerks of courts are elected for six years. The constantly chang- 
ing constitutions of our states have sometimes caused slight inaccu- 
racies in the references to them. On page 194, the statement seems 
grotesque that the South preferred to secede rather than to accept 
the Crittenden compromise amendments if adopted by any vote that 
lacked unanimity, when we consider that these amendments were 
not introduced until January, 1861. By that time, surely the time 
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for any such compromise was hopelessly passed. We are occasionally 
surprised to find how early certain proposed political reforms were 
introduced : for example, in 1848 Mr. Lawrence, of New York, 
offered an amendment embodying a system of proportional voting. 

It is a little difficult to obtain generalizations on a subject such as 
the monograph treats, but these sentences from pages 279 and 301 
seem to sum up the whole matter of constitutional amendments in 
a few words : 

"The wisdom of the members of the Convention of 1787 in defin- 
ing the powers of the government in broad and general terms has 
become more and more evident as time has elapsed, for, owing 
to this fact, it has been possible to readily adapt the constitution to 
the changed conditions and circumstances of advancing years. 
The doctrine of implied powers has been accepted to such an extent 
that in the most important cases where amendments have been 
sought, the same results have been secured without their adoption. 

"To a much smaller degree has it been possible to secure any 
change by these unwritten amendments of the provisions of the 
constitution prescribing the form of government, for here the con- 
stitution admits of less freedom of interpretation, being very much 
more explicit in its terms. ' * 

' ' Why, ' ' it may be asked, ' ' have so few of the more than eighteen 
hundred propositions looking to the amendment of our fundamental 
law been successful? In part because some were suggested as cures 
for temporary evils, others were trivial or impracticable, still others 
found a place in that unwritten constitution which has grown up 
side by side with the written document, and whose provisions are 
often as effective as those contained in the organic law ; but the 
real reason for the failure of those other amendments which have 
been called for repeatedly by the general public has been due to the 
insurmountable constitutional obstacles in their way." 

B. C. Steiner. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

France. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. Two volumes. 
Pp. xviii, 850. Price, $4.00. London and New York : The Mac - 
millan Co., 1898. 
The author of this work has spent seven years in France preparing 
himself for his task. He has mixed familiarly with many classes of 
French people, from the learned members of the Academy to arti- 
sans in provincial communes, and his book shows the thoroughness 
of his study. While we may not always agree with his conclusions, 
while we may think that the opinions he holds go sometimes to an 



